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ARTISTS' LITTLE GAMES * BY PHILIP HALE 

HERE are very few artists who would not 
be angry with you if you hinted that they 
were not, in their way of working, perfectly 
sincere. And yet as well, there are very few 
whose methods would under a searching 
analysis appear logical and consistent. And 
(woe is me that I should attack my breth- 
ren!) these inconsistencies appear chiefly 
in the work of the "pleine-airistes" and 
realists. For the classicist is frankly false, 
throughout. His work has never pretended 
hing else, save a dull reminiscence of some 
second-rate like Murillo or Raphael or David. But the realist means 
to paint Nature just as she is, and he goes out to her with the full 
intention of sincerity. But, sooner or later, he makes some modifica- 
tion of sincerity, and then the whole reason for being of his picture 
is lost. The sun is covered by a cloud; and instead of waiting for it 
to come out, he paints a detail in the foreground. In that moment, he 
has forsworn himself. He has lost his attitude of "naivetd" before 
nature and become, in lesser degree, perhaps, a "pompier," "old-hat," 
painter like the rest. 

Yet the very best men have erred in this way. And the purpose of 
this note is to tell, in the most gossipping and inconsequent manner, 
a few of the many stories of artists' inconsistencies. It's an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest, yet in telling these I may persuade certain 
of my fellows to be more consistent, or less. 

The classicists of course are full of such "little games." But, where 
no sincerity is expected, none is demanded. The grievance to be urged 
against them is not that they are partially insincere, but that they are 
not wholly so. For surely the first quality in a picture is harmonious 
relation of tone, color, line. Where part of the picture is from nature 
and the rest "faked up," this cannot exist. The two parts can never 
"hang together." It's neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. The picture should 
either be absolutely from one effect in nature, or wholly from mem- 
ory, or, like the German's giraffe, wholly from the "interior conscious- 
ness." Monet's pictures are a good instance of the first sort, Millet's 
of the second, and strange imaginings like Monticelli's, of the third. 
But woe be unto our realist, if he paints the foreground of his gray 
day from the shadow of an umbrella stuck up in a sunny field. (This 
seems incredible, but I actually knew it to be done.) And woe to the 
classicist if, to his real flesh and blood Leda and to his invented land- 
scape, he adds an imitation stuffed (God save the mark!) swan. Here 
he has the World, the Flesh, and a swan that looks, at least, like the 
Devil. This realistic figure (who so horribly realistic in details as a 
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classicist?) cannot breathe in this perilous land forlorn of the paint- ARTISTS' LIT- 

er's imagining (or cribbing); and as to the swan, it had long given up TLE GAMES 

all thought of breathing here or anywhere. Yet, believe me, I saw the 

remains of the swan coming down the stairs of a celebrated French 

painter's studio. The picture appeared subsequently in the Salon, and 

in the picture the swan had attained to depths of deadness which irt 

real death had not been his. 

A dear friend of mine (like the people in Jean Inglelow's poem our 
paths are divided, but we can still shake hands across the stream), a 
classicist he, had it in mind to paint a picture of the Prodigal Son. 
The son was all right— a sturdy Italian beggar served for him; the 
landscape? — came from the "kingdom of his heart, Love." "Dear\ 
Reader," rather; pray pardon my familiarity. But the swine, what 
was to be done about them? At last, after unheard of troubles, he got 
a dead pig's head, not in the potted form, and set to work to paint it. 
But, alas, the pig's head, which had been frozen, began to thaw out, 
and it was a very old head, a head like 1 Browning's queen "long 
dead," and faugh, the thawing of that head was as the odor of a 
charnel house. So the head was hastily finished and then with great 
difficulty disposed of. The picture still exists in three separate parts 
— "e pluribus unum." For there you shall see a landscape in the planet 
Mars (for it certainly never existed here), a healthy Dago buck, and 
some pigs very decadent — like De Goncourt's style, "pourris et f ai- 
sand6s"— as to their heads. 

But, unfortunately, it is not the classicists who are the only offend- 
ers. For many of the realist camp who ought to have known better, 
have sinned likewise. For instance Courbet, the arch-realist, who 
was forever shouting his uncompromising verity from the house tops, 
he too was an offender. In the reminiscences of a friend, this story 
is told, apparently with no thought of the bearing it has on Courbet's 
professions of sincerity. It seems that when Courbet went to Germany, 
he had a letter of introduction to the director of a certain museum of 
natural history. This good'Herr Professor showed him, among other 
things, a huge group of two stags fighting, which he had just stuffed 
and set up. They were so life-like that Courbet begged permission to 
paint them : and did paint them life-size, apparently thinking no wrong 
in so doing. Pray observe, they were done in the light of the museum, 
not of the forest. Then he went into the woods and on a small can- 
vas made, in one sitting, a sketch of a woodland scene. From this, 
he painted in the background of his big picture. And the picture hangs 
to this day in the Louvre, and innocent art students (I, too, was of 
the number) marvel at its exquisite truth to nature. Of course Courbet 
had so much knowledge that he could make this picture suggest na^- 
ture very strongly. The point I wish to make is, that while he con- 
stantly sneered at the artificiality of others, he was not above reproach 
in this matter himself. 
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ARTISTS' LIT- A friend of mine told this story to M. Monet who said he had no 
TLE GAMES doubt it was true. He contributed this tale about Manet. Manet was 
j a great Boulevardier and never went away from Paris if he could 
(avoid it. One day, sitting on the Boulevard des Italiens over his ab- 
sinthe or cafe, he saw in the "Figaro" an account of the great naval 
battle off Cherbourg between the Kearsarge and the Alabama. It in- 
terested him immensely and, after carefully re-reading it, he went back 
to his studio and — painted the whole thing then and there. Of course 
that is the way in which most sea-fight pictures are painted: Manet 
knew a lot about the sea and no doubt suggested the scene with great 
truth. Yet I felt a sense of disappointment, remembering how I had 
gazed on the picture and thought that I felt the emotion of looking 
on real life and action. 

The truth is the demand for absolute truth and logic in conditions 
has constantly grown these last fifty years. Constable and the Fon- 
tainebleau School seemed a great advance on the Ver nets and Allignys. 
Yet their work, fine as it is, seems utterly false in many qualities of 
light and color to us today. Delacroix had his studio windows turn 
to the south that he might catch something of the brightness and sun 
of real outdoors ; and Zola makes his artist-hero, Claude, do the same 
thing. But this, after all, was but a half-hearted compromise. By it 
they got neither the steadiness of a north light, nor the* real effect of 
"all out-doors." 

Manet and his friends then began painting some of their pictures, 
at least, actually in the open. And some of Manet's best, of this time, 
would be hard to better. We were all fooled by Bastien Le Page 
("Bouguereau with modern improvements," as Degas bitterly and 
truly styled him).To us here who only knew the Fontainebleau School, 
he seemed a marvel of audacity and sincerity. In reality he was but 
a well-trained schoolman, timidly cribbing as much as he could ap-y 
predate from Manet (leaving the best, by the way), but sticking 
throughout to his Beaux Arts methods of design, of laying on paint, 
of mixing mud with his dirt ochres and umbres. He made for the 
general public an excellent"Short Introduction to the Study of Manet." 
The trouble was, as with the Latin Grammar — very few went further. 
According to his lights he was intensely sincere. But he took liberties 
that very few serious painters would nowadays. 

For instance, in his picture, "Les Foins," it is impossible to tell 
under what effect the figures were painted. Albert Wolff describes 
them as under intense sunlight ; v but all artists with •whom I have 
studied it insist that the effect is of a gray day. There is no evidence, 
even by shadows, of any sun on them. Yet the sky behind is blue;? 
there are but a few small clouds here or there. Then we must believe 
, the effect to have been a clear day, with the sun for a moment ob- 
scured behind a cloud. But, adding up the minutes of such an effect 
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during a summer in France would not give one twenty hours ; and ARTISTS' LIT- 
this picture gives every evidence of arduous labor for two or three TLE GAMES 
months. It was probably painted in the shadow of some big building, 
which gave something, though by no means the same effect. It was, 
perhaps, a good way to paint the picture ; it certainly was not an ab- 
solutely sincere one, and sincerity was Bastien's great card. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that the marvelous face in the 
"Joan d'Arc" — the best thing perhaps that he ever did — is said to be 
a sort of composite from the heads of two pieasants of Damvillers, 
the eyes being done from one, the lower part of the head from the 
other. It is only fair to say here that Bastien was much more sincere 
than his predecessors, and that his influence increased the sincerity 
of his followers. 

The truth is the difficulties of outdoor painting are so incredible 
that it is small wonder if every man sooner or later just a little bit 
"weakens.' ' Difficulties that he never dreamed of indoors assail him 
The constant wind — no one who has not worked outdoors realizes 
how constant it is — always moves the model's dress and hair. Per- 
haps he has just got his model posed, his easel up, and his palette 
r^ady, when hey presto, a huge cloud comes over the sun. He waits 
patiently five, ten, minutes— the clouds keep gathering. Then he packs 
up everything and goes home. The moment he's got there, the clouds 
clear off and it's clear for the rest of the day. A doctor told an anaemic 
friend of mine that no work was so trying to the nerves as painting; 
and he might have added that the worst sort of painting for these same 
nerves was outdoor work. 

It is, no doubt, owing to these immense difficulties that very few 
outdoor painters are absolutely, wholly, sincere and logical. Pray 
observe, I don't say they should be, I only point out that they are not. 
One of the best known of Franco-American painters (a man who 
constantly praises a picture for its sincerity, or damns it for the lack 
of it) was out sketching with a friend of mine. After working an hour 
or two, they took a look at each other's "pochades." My friend sug- 
gested that the sky in the other's sketch was keyed too high in rela- 
tion to the roofs and ground. "Well, it does look so," quoth our great 
painter, "but just wait till you get it into an exhibition, and you'll 
find the sky will need to be as bright as that." 

Students' ateliers are full of these stories, for there are very few 
men strong or logical enough to be absolutely consistent. I remem- 
ber seeing a man painting a house in sunlight. It was ten in the morn- 
ing. I went about my business, and returning at about three in the 
afternoon found him still painting; same position, same house. He 
had made an all day job of it. The effect of atmosphere was entirely 
different by this time, but I guessed he would not know what I meant 
by that. Still I ventured to ask him if the direction of the shadows 
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ARTISTS' LIT- hadn't changed (they had, some sixty degrees). He replied, "O yes 
TLE GAMES but I paint where they haven't yet gone !" 

I have seen one of the great impressionists (it wasn't Monet or 
Pissarro) calmly and joyfully painting, on what I afterwards discov- 
ered was a sunny picture, in a distinctly gray effect, in fact it was just 
beginning to rain. Poor dear man, he's growing old, and his pictures 
aren't so good as they used to be. Perhaps the habit of gray day paint- 
ing accounts for that. 

I am sometimes led to think that many painters don't themselves 
know whether the sun shines or not — unless it begins to rain or per- 
chance they drop from sunstroke. A picture came before the jury of 
a recent exhibition, and was applauded as being an excellent gray 
day effect, until one of the members, examining it closely, discovered 
palpable shadows, some going one way, some the precise opposite. 
The painter had wrought in a sad sincerity, all day long. Sometimes 
it was sunny, then she drew shapes of shadows — sometimes it was 
gray, then she got her effect. 

Any man who has passed much time in the artist villages of France 
can tell you a score of such stories of illogical work. Of the little man 
who was painting "Two Children at the Grave of Their Mother," and 
had a pit sunk for himself, so that he might see them from a level and 
not from above; which he conceived made disagreeable foreshort- 
ening: and so he wrought cheerfully, until an unkind friend pointed 
out to him that by no possibility, unless he were lying on his stomach, 
could anyone see the children from that point of view. (This sounds 
absurd, but I may say in passing that very few portrait painters make 
the floor, or the model's feet, in the proper perspective from their point 
of view, Velasquez and Boldini are the only two whom I at present 
recall.) 

And this is a tragedy which constantly occurs* A man begins his 
picture in June, let us say — the pretty model is pink and white; the 
cornfields are green; the title of the picture is "Coming thro' the Rye." 
"Tempora mutantur et nos in illis mutamur." July follows June; 
August July; and then come September, October, November — (will 
that picture never be finished?) — December. The model turns golden 
brown; then, as the weather grows colder, red — oh, dear me yes! a 
very palpable red — and then purple : if the artist doesn't hurry up, 
she'll freeze to death and so be green. And if one has a lively fancy, 
the titles might change as well. Marguerite should stand in the ripen- 
ing corn; Ruth sick for home it is when the harvest comes ; La Cigale 
as the autumn comes on ; and then when the model really has to wear 
a cloak, it is Ste. Genevieve tending her sheep in winter. 

Another man had a picture into which he introduced certain thistle- 
like shrubs, very dear to the heart of Bastien LePage, and so, of course, 
dear to his imitator. Unfortunately these dry shrubs never grow on 
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the kind of ground he'd selected for his picture: so he cut them else- ARTISTS' LIT- 
where— and stuck them up in the ground to suit himself. TLE GAMES 

These poor devils move one to pity rather than to scorn, for they 
are men who, having put their hand to the plow, look backward. 
There are, as I hinted, three ways of painting — from nature, from 
memory, from imagination. I cannot see how one can successfully 
combine any two, any more than one could write a piece of music 
in, at one and the same time, two discordant keys. These men I wrote 
of have chosen the first method, and when they relax their vigilance, 
for sincerity nothing is left them. It is not that they have painted 
something that is not true. Art has nothing to do with truth. Nothing 
is true or false save in relation to other things, and that is just it: by 
painting one part under one condition, another under a second, they 
have broken the harmony, the relations of things, and so lost the one 
thing that makes painting an art, not a mere handicraft. 

It is pleasant to turn from these who have tried and failed to a 
certain number of perfectly successful artists who have never even 
tried for truth of conditions. Of this number is a well known artist 
and teacher, who has taken prizes at shows in his day, and can say 
things like the remark which follows. A certain pupil was painting a 
study of a head with a red background. "I like it all but the back- 
ground," said his master. "Why do you paint it red? have it green." 
"But it is red," ventured the student. "Never mind what it is; paint 
it green." 

These things don't really matter. Of course there's no law that a 
man shouldn't paint a red background green ; only, when one hears 
of it one feels like a fellow artist who told me of a certain pupil, who, 
having a model whose profile turned to the right, calmly drew it look- 
ing to the left ! My friend said the room swam before him ; he doubted 
his sanity. Yet so the drawing was. 

I know of a portrait painter who was color blind; and yet by 
dint of getting artist-friends to show him how to mix colors, got to 
paint not so bad a portrait. The imagination revels in this man's 
proceedings. Fancy him mixing a pale green and anxiously saying to 
his colorist friend, "Is this nose-color?" I fancy the general public 
liked his pictures all the better for somewhat approaching their own 
rudimentary perception of color. In a land where most were cross- 
eyed the man who saw straight would, be crazy. 

Another man— the imagination reels at this— actually paints in the 
coat and trousers and boots of his model before he attempts the head. 
Then, when the head is done, another artist, who is good at "atmos- 
phere," is hired to paint the background. This would seem too scan- 
dalous a libel, but I am told the painter complacently tells his friends 
about it ; so why may not I add my meed of praise for his — frankness. 

What is to be done in a case like that ? I suppose there is no reason 
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why he should not paint standing on his head if he chooses; but one 
wonders what effect a character makes on him when he sees the 
clothes first. Yet this is the right way to go to work if success be the 
test — for this gentleman is eminently successful. When you come to 
think of it, it is just his way of working that his patrons like. They 
always see the clothes first — and judge their men by them — thentKey 
notice the face; and as for the relation of a figure with a background 
it's never crossed their retina. 

One artist there is, wholly and absolutely sincere, and that is Claude 
Monet. If his subject was a train leaving a railroad station at ''four- 
fifteen," day after day found him at the time and place. In the ten 
or fifteen minutes of the train's backing and filling, he would work 
like a tiger ; then, when the train was gone, into the box with palette 
and colors, that seance was done. It is this absolute adherence to the 
exact conditions of time and effect, to "le temps qu'il fait," which 
gives Monet's work the startling truth (as well as charm) which it 
possesses. I remember seeing a painting done in Corsica, which, be- 
cause it was signed by a Scandinavian name, every one praised as 
having just the look of Norway. This could not happen with Monet's 
work. If his picture be of the Riviera, it is full of the warm South; 
if it be of Norway it makes you shiver to look at it; the Giverny pic- 
tures have in them the air of the Seine Valley and of no other place. 
If we only could be absolutely sincere,that alone would give our work 
artistic value; for sincerity guarantees individuality, and it is individu- 
ality, personality, which is, and will be still more, the Modern Note. 
"Mon verre n'est pas grand, 
Mais, — je bois dans mon verre." 
A VISIT TO WILLIAM MORRIS Jt BY W. IRVING WAY 

ROM Piccadilly Circus to the foot of Ham- 
mersmith Bridge is just an hour — if one 
catches the bus with the right flag. The 
Upper Mall is hard-bye, though not easy 
to find, if one loses his head in the maze. 
"You turn to the right at Bridge Court, pass 
Mall Road, cross over the foot bridge, and 
pass the house where Thomson wrote the 
'Seasons,' next the Dove's Inn, and there 
you are, you see." All of which sounds easy 
enough, if one can identify these landmarks 
when one sees them. The streets are little more than alleys, the 
bridge one could almost carry under one's arm, Thomson's house 
falls beneath one's notice, and The Dove's will just hold a barmaid 
and a barrel of "bitter." No sign marks the Kelmscott Press, the ob- 
jective point, but after stumbling into two or three door-ways, the 
right one is finally reached, and here Mr. S. C. Cockerell, the secretary 
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